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Hypothesizing that positive change in students* 
attitudes concerning leadership behavior would result from 
participation in a basic level five-^week course at thm National 
Outdoor Leadership School fNOLS) ^ 80 student participants (16 years 
or older) were pre- and post-tested for attitudinal change. Using the 
Leadership Opinion Questionnaire (LOQ) ^ the subjects were tested on 
the first'day of the course and again five weeks later at its 
conclusion. To establish a baseline criterion with which comparisons 
could be made, the leadership instrument was also administered to the 
NOLS Director, General Manager^ and Assistant General Manager, and a 
NOLS Staff Model was established which provided a leadership norm of 
high in consideration and average in structure. Subjects were 
classified by course^ type of expedition (wilderness^ mountaineering, 
or biology), age group^ education level, previous camp experience^ 
and age* Data were analyzed according to these characteristics by 
applying a t-test for paired samples, using pre^ and post--course 
scores* Results indicated there wasi no positive change in the 
students' attitudes toward leadership behavior; a decrease in 
consideration scores among those who bad graduated from college.. Lad 
had previous camp experiences^ and had participated in the Wilderness 
Expedition, It was suggested that the results might have been 
different had the subjects been tested at a later date. (JC) 
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TacqueviUe, in his travels In America in xhe lB3D's, observed 

the pioneer trying to carve a home for himself out of the vastness of 

the Anerican wildemess. He found to his surprise that the settler, who 

lived 30 close to the teauty of nature, had only one thought, and that 

was to suhdue na uure . ..The pioneer after all ^aa trying to survive, and 

beyond that to prosper.- It was a chalce hetwesn the Indian and himsell. 

or a wooded hillside and his com. He looked favorably to the pastoral 

aspects of nature, not the wilderness aspects. Appreoiatlon, after all, 

requires perspective, and perspective requires distance. 

Thp pioneer, in short, lived too close to wilderness for appre- 
ciation, llnderstandably, his attitude was hostile and his 
dominant criteria utilitarian. The conquest of wilderness was 
his major concerii,. (Nash, 1973, p. 24) 

The pioneer and wilderness appeared to be locked in mortal combat: 
either the one must conquer, or the other surely would. 

rt does not seem unusual then that appreciation of the wilder- 
ness did not arise on the frontier, but rather in the cities. In 
America, public appreciation of the wilderness in-reased steadily as the 
nation's pioneer past receded. In 1331, Thoreau expressed his opinion 
that, "In Wildness is the preservation of the world," and he and other 
Transcendentalists fostered the idea through the middle of the nineteenth 
century, Muir, under whose direction the Sierra -Club was farmed in 
1B92, was the outstanding spokesman for wilderness from the 1870's till 



„■.,,: ^v;.-, ) fir;;~ p^irk v: ;^ -i-st aside 

(Yellu-Jstane, lb72) and ths rinclonal Park Sarvice wss famad (IGIB). 
SincQ that tirae, the federal govemnient has set aside for preservation 
a considarable anoimt of wlldemsss area, particularly as a result of 
thd V/ildemess Preservatian Act siirned into law in 19S4. 

This reversal, from cQnquest to preservation of w-ildemess, is 
quite a change for civilised Western man, and must he viewed as a pasl 
tive change as man begins to respect his environinent more. However, 
along with this change, the use of wilderr.ess areas as recreatianal 
sites has increaaed as well. 

Qrawth in wildemess recreation use has been climbing steadily 
sinc^ the end of World war II, averaging approximately ID per- 
cent per year while population has grown only about 2 percent 
per annum. (Stankey, 1972, p. 89-90) 

Dackpacking c^quipment manufacturers repart gains in sales of over 500 
percent, and parents are being urged to take their ■ families backpackln 
and mountaineering in m.g..lnu. .ucb as Satter Hama^j and narde ns, 
Paronts' Magazine , and Esquire. Seversl magazines which deal exclu- 
sively with backpacking, mountaineering, and related activities have 
begun publication. Mountaineering schools have had a rebirth, 
♦'Attendance at Yosemite's mountaineering school alone has grown from 
IDLi students in 195Q to 724 this yaar [ 1973]." fPeak Traffic, 1973, 
p. 49) 
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With incraaied us- dx wildarneBS, cbmags zo '^he viild-m^^ss 
e^Avirsnnidn^ hn:^ ijls^o in.:rea3ad. In fac::^ i:: hsi cr-^e to su^h o pain" 

b~lng Icved i^j^h. 

The special problenis crsa^sd by this unpracadsnted use of the 
backcouriyry are lixter (which is most obviQus)^ trail erosion^ 
destruction of trees and plants from use of detergents and from 
the indiscriminste elimination of human wastes, and the 
destruction of dalicate alpine ecasystems. (Kemsleyj 1973^ p. Ill) 

Injuries to people in the wildemass environment has likewise 

risen. 

Last year (1972) , climbing daaths in the U.S. jumped to 49, 
more than twice the 197Q count, Yasemitej which ^had no climbing 
fatalities in 1971 and 1972, has already had sis deaths this 
year^ including P^o 17 ^year-old bays who tried to scale a cliff 
using a piece of backyard clothesline. (Peak Traffic, 1370^ p. 49) 

The question then arises of just whose responsibility is it to 
direct wilderness enthusiasts in the cQnservatiQn of aur wilderness 
areaSj and who is around to perfcrm rescue operations when they are 
needed. In addition, what is the backgraund and training of the staffs 
xhat are manning the suddenlv popular mQuntaineering and adventure type 
schools and camps? 

In 1955 Paul Petsoldt founded the National Outdoor Leadership 
School (MQLB) hoping to produce almost an elite corps of wilderness 
leaders trained help alleviate these problems* petzoldt^ having had 
a career as director of the American School of MQUntaineering, as an 
instructor of the Army^s Tenth Mountain Division, and as Chief Instructor 
at the Colorado Outward Bound School at its inceptian^ had long been 
involved with mountaineerlnf and wilderness leadership. He had foreseen 



tho:.- nc'lv;-Lo., ^nd cs-ps wr^srr; sue.. ^ . - -^ - • 

...ord^ng -.0 our standards, ^hera are few le.d^rs capabl. nf 
:::Zr-t:--:^^S such adventure programs «i.h saf. and «wara.n, 
;;.ull:.. cur school, unique In .he field of o--^--; ^----^ 
t^^^nin.^. oroduoes graduates yho, in Msi: cases, ha.e to. ...h- 
;i;;i\^Liedga 3nd-the motivation able to orgaru.e and 

Dlan youth advan^tiure ouxings from the baginning end. 
limLS, 1971, p. 1) 
nGLS courses ars skill arlented, as mountaineering skill is basic to 
mountaineering leadership; but, what sets NDLS apart frcm the standard 
mcur.ninaaring school is the emphasis on leadership development. 'IIOLS 
offers a program of leadership and ccnservaxion f young people yho will 
h.lp to spread a revolutionpry .ilaerness outlook and oamping ethio." 

(dULS, ld7d, p. 1) 

If wilderness areas are to survive in an overpapula ted and over^ 

...h.ni.ed America, People with the necessary skills and leadership 

credentials mu.t be trained, for, to use Petzoldx's words, "Even after 

,n .f ^he wUde^•nes. laws are p.ssed, th«re will still be only one way 

f insure preserva^on, and xhat is through the eduoation of users in 

th^. techniques, skills, and methods that enable them f enjoy^ond stiU 

conserve." (P.t.oldt, 1^74, p. 14) The abjectlves of the National 

autdaor Leadership School indicate that it Is endeavoring to produo. 

these essentia/ leaders. However, there has been no systematic research 

conducted at MOLS to gauge the possible change in loadarship behavior 

or attitudes of its students. This research was conducted to 

contribute to Just such an understanding of the NDLS program. 
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Tne purpj^ti z-lz snudy was to a-te — Ins IT chnng^ in the 
nutitudes cQr.cirninf leDdership bahaviar of xhe participants v;as 
^^ffec*:f^^ bv .^f^Ttici^aticn in a basic lev^l f ive-^w^ak cours& c: the 
National Du-Ddoar Leadership School. 

A subprablem of the. study was to establish a baseline criterion 
from the School staff^s psrception of desirable leadership behavior 
whicU could be used as a model for comparison with post=course attitnides 
□f the students . 

Hypothesis 

It was hypothesized thaz the students^ attitud-s cGncerning 
leadership behavior would change in a positive direction os a result of 
participation in a basic level five-week program at the National Outdoor 
Leadership Schaol, and further, that this change would be evidenced by 
difference in the pre- and post-course scores according to: 

1. The course in which the st^adent participates 

2. The type of e%pedition in which the student participites 

3. The age level of the student 

4. The education level of the student' 

5. vrhetner the student had had previous camp experience or not 

6. The sex of uhe student 

Delimitations 

This study was delimited to only the students in one coufSfe^ 
chosen from the four scheduled Biology Wilderness Expeditiana, the 
students in t cQurses chosan from the five scheduled Mountaineering 

li 



, „ . _ . rh:^en frcn the sixteen 

;,-r.-aulea VJUdavn J fepaiicijna a- "he 'ianQnai Cutdijr Leadership 
:^:hwTl in >hfl 3U~r-5r of 157-. 



L-aierahip behaviar— xha- beh-vior oi an individual which 
lnl':ia^:e3 ond maintains structuring efrsc^s in interaction with a 
EQci:'I systen. 

Basic Assumptions 

It was' assuiaed that all of the subjects had the capacity to 
exhibit loadsrship bahavior, and that this cauld be characterized by a . 
nunarica value arrived at through a pencil-and^paper test. It was also 
assunied that the b^havlars ui the subjects in actual leadership situ- 
□ :,i;:ni would follaw the attitudes thus characterlEed. 

Limitations 

Loadarship is quite an obscure area to researoh, and there are a 
number of different opinicns evsn amcng experts in the field as to v^hat 

..vnlv-^. ^^nr this rcsason, Che basic assumptians of this study are 
somewhat □pen ta dsh- The ,;reaSest amount of discussian WQuld con- 

cern whether lendersh.^ behavior could be identified and isolated to two 
araa., consideration and structure, at all, let alone through a pencil^ 
and-paper test. The assumption that behavior follows attitude Is like-- 
wlbe nntr.ewhat open to debate. 

Another possible limitation is that the type of program presented 
by" NOUS, and the expense cf the program, may cause it to have a limited 
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appeal in terms of numbers of individuals md type of individuals^ thus 
prpviding a biased populations ' 
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CHAPTER II 



REVIEW QF LITEMTURE 

In this dhapttr, a review of the literature pertiining to this 
study of change in the at^itiides coneeming leadership 'behavior of 
students participatinf in a basia flve-veek GQUrse at the National 
Outdoor Leadership School is presented. It is divided into four parts. 
The first of these presents info mat ioh''iviilible about the National 
Outdoor Leadership School (NOLS) and related programs, Thi^'^^^d part 
suMEiarises various leadership theories. The third part presents 
leadership training rfsearch. The fourth presents Infonaation concerning 
available leadership Instruments* 

NDLS and Related Programs 

One research study has been conducted on the National Outdoor 
Leadership School program. In It^ Henry (1973) analyzed reasons for 
participating in a NOLS expedltlonj *The objective yas to identify^ 
measure, and analyse young people ^s reasons for enf aging In an educa- 
tional/recreational use of wilderness," (Henry^ 1973, p. 1) He found 
that learning about wilderness and mastering the related outdoor skills 
were the most important reasons. Leadership was found to be of only 
relative importance, 

A number of articles have also been written about the NOLS 
prof ram* The first of these identified was that by Horn (1966)* The 
article, "Lessans In Adventure/' described the progri^ and experiences 

1 4 
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of the School from a student's viewpoint. Its author was a NOLS student. 
■In the School's first year. Horn related the main purpose of the School 
as the development of qualified DUtdoor leadBrs and supplied the 
follQMlnf quote from School founder Petzoldt as an underlying reason for 
the founding of the School. '*roo often outdoor leaders for the new 
adventure programs were not really qualified. This lack of good leader- 
ship was ruining vacations, threatening safety." (Horn, 19SS, p. 767) 

Three later articles hy Price (1968), Howard (19B9), and Ssguire 
(1972) appeared In the popular press^- Field and Stream , Life, and 
Esquire , respectively, and seemed BOre gearad towards advertising the 
School's esistence. Price attempted to describe the NOLS program from 
a girl's point of view, while Howard keyed primarily on Petzoldt. The 
Esquire article was little more than a photo essay describing a winter 
ski mountaineering session at NOLS. Nevertheless, each of the articles 
emphasized the leadership training aspect of the School. Typifying this 
emphasis is the following statement, '"This is no sunmer camp for fun 
and games,' Paul Petzoldt, director of NOLS, told us. 'It's a school to 
train leaders! (Price, 1963, p. 127) Another article, Rankin (1972) 
described the NOLS program and philosophy and was conspicuous because of 
the fact that It followed two articles on Outward Bound Sehools and 
provldod a comparison between the more popular Outward Bound program and 
that of NOLS. 

Most useful in getting to know the NOLS program is the ^"NDLS 
course Descriptions,'; revised each year and sent to prospective students 
"NOLS Course Basoriptlons" written In 1971, 1972, and 1973 were reviewed 
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Each of thesG provided iniormation on the history and philosophy of 
NOLSj as ^^?ell as the need for leadership in our wilderness areas, 
besides concisely describing the various NOLS .courses. 

The ^'new adventure programs," which Petsoldt mentioned in the 
quote from Horn (l9BB) in a preceding paragraph, are college programs in 
mountaineering and cimp programs which use mountaineerinf as a stressful 
educative experience. Some research and articles were found on such 
programs. 

Both Olympic College in Washington and Alaska Methodist 
University in Alaska teach mountain climbing as a ^^carry-over" physical 
education activity. In a study by Jewell (1963). the Olympic College 
Basic Campcraft Course was evaluated by the 268 persons who had 
completed the course be^een 1951 and 19B1. This course was further 
described by Bates and Jeweil (1964). Llnder (1967) described the 
Alaska Methodist University program. Also in the article, he presented 
the case for teaching moimtaineering in universiuy physical education 
programs maintaining that, "The opportunity of offering Americans 
instruction in an outdoor activity that pffers so much recreation for 
so. many people for so little expense should not be bypassed." (Linder, 
19B7, p. 57) The First National Conference on Outdoor Pursuits in 
Higher Education was held in February of 1974 at Appalachian Stite 
University to discuss the use of mountaineerinf and "Outward Bound" 
type activilbies in the university curriculum. The fact that there 
were representatives from colleges in 21 states and three Canadian 
Provinces attest to the .widespread use or interGSt in such programs. 
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The use of mountaineering as a stressful program to foster 
individual deveiopment is thi concept behind the Outward Bound Schools 
and other similar camp programs. A number of studies hive louked at 
these programs • Two such studies are those of Kelly and Baer (1568) and 
Koepke (1973). In the first study, Kelly and iQer attempted to deter- 
mine the feasibility of using the Outward Bound experience as an alter= 
native to institutionalisatian for adolescent delinquent boys. The 
investigitors found that the experience did seem to be an effective 
means of promoting positive change in the boys, Koepke 's research 
assessed the effects of Outward Bomd participation on ansiety levels 
and self concept. She found that at the conclusion of the Outward 
Bound courses the participants viewed themselves more positively than at 
the begdjining of the course and that their perceptions of what they are 
more closely approached what they would like to be. 

Theories of Leadership 

Everyone is involved in leaderships either as a leader or 
follower, yet just what leadership Is^ is still obscure and elusive and 
open to individual opinion* It is perhaps for this reason that there is 
such a mass of litera^re available on the subject. However, four major 
themes may be traced historically in the study of leaderships these are 
the great man, traitlst, /Situational, and behavioral apprQlches, 

The analysis of the lives of great men charaeterized most of the 
early literature. Men and women, such as Caesar, Alexander the Greats 
Elizabeth I, Hitler, and Churchill, were all examined by their 
biographers in terms of their leadBrship ability. *The philosophy 
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underlying' theae works i^as heavily □riented toward the viewpoint that 
leaders were born and not made, that nature was more important than 
nurture, and that instinct was more important than training," 
(Cunningham, 1973, p. 2) Other *'great men^' type studies B^wtmpted to 
locate certain traits within these men which one cauld then look for in 
cantemporaries . Thus .rose the traitist appr.oach to the study of 
leadership* 

The traitist approach^ based on the reco£|tiltion that an 
individual's behavlar is determined In part by Kis unique personality 
structure, grew as the measurement movement In the sphere of psychology 
came into its own. Leadership was attributed to various traits; among 
these were height^ chronological age^ weight., physique, energy^ health, 
appearance^ intelligence, integrity, and self confidence. Stogdlll In 
his 1948 survey which reviewed over 120 traitist studies found that, 

person does not become a leader by virtue of the possession of some 
combination of traits, but the' pattern of personal charaGteristlcs of 
the leader must bear same relevant relationship to the characteri'stics, 
activities, and goals of thir followers." (StQ|dill, 1948, p. 64) ^ A 
number of studies In the field of recreation have used the traitist 
approach^ in their research designs, Eximples of this would be the 
studies of Guadagnolo (1968) and Summers, Shuster^ and Shuster (1959) • 
These researchers used personality inventories as identifiers of leader 
ship ability; Quadagnolo used the California Psychological Siventory 
(CPI), while Summers, Cluster, and Shuster used the Minnesota Teacher 
Attitude Inventory (MTAl) . In both studies it was concluded that the 

^ IB 
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"inventories used did have predictive validity in 'terms of identifying 
successful leadership. 

In additian to smidyinf psychological factors (or perhaps out 
of frustration over the inability of the traitist approach to adequately 
descrllje letdtrship) some researchers turned to the study of the socio- 
logical factors gavernwf leadirship—the situational approach. 
"Basically, the situational approach maintains that leadership is deter- 
Klned not so much by the characteristics of individuals as by the 
requirements of social systems," (Cunningham, 1973, p. .3) or, the 
characteristics of the group. Typical of this point of view was the 
yovk of Fledlir (1967), and in the recreation field that of Doty (1950) 
and Mclntyre (1970). The research in this approach used sociometrios, 
problam-solving, simulation eierclsas, etc. However, "It came to be 
/recognized that if the analysis of leadership were limited only to 

situational factors, then the study of leadership, per sa, was at a 

dead end." (Cunningham, 1973, p. 3) 

It is not especially aifflcult to find persons who are leaders. 
■ It 3 s quite another matter to place persons in different 
situations where they will be able to function as leaders. 

The evidence suggests that leadership Is a relation that exists 
between persons In a social situation. Must it then be assumed 
that leadership is entirely incidental, haphazard, and unpre- 
dictable? Not at all. The very studies which pravid| the 
strongest arfuments for the situational nature of leadership 
also supply the .strongest evidence indicating that leadership 
patterns as well as non -leadership patterns of behavior are 
persistent and relatively stable. (Stogdill, 1948, p. 65) 

It was this idea that there were certain sorts of behaviors 

required of all leaders, regardless of the situations in which they 

function, which led to the behavioral approach. This approach recognlae 
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that bath psychological and sociological factors, both individual and 
situational factors were powarful behaviaral determinants. Both of 
these factors then were utiliaedj focusing on the leadsr.-in-sltuatlDn . 

The most respteted work in this appraach has heen done hy 
researchers at the Porsonntl Hesearch Board of the ahio State University 
Under the direction of Halpin, Kamphill, and CDons, two significant 
diraensions of leadership behavior were isolated. Initiating Structure 
and Consideration. The Lesdarshlp Bahavior Description Questionnaire 
(LBDQ), which looks at thase tiiq dimensions, was developed at Dhio 
State , 

Later at Ohio State, Flelshaan (1950) developed the LeadBrship 
Opinion questionnaire (LOq) as an assessment of leadership attitudes, 
rather than a dasorlption of actual hehavior, which measured tht^ same 
two dimensions of Conslderatlan and Structure. "The Ideal LBDq and 
Leadership Dpinion Questionnaire (LOq) are used by the leader to indlcat 
his attitude regardinf how a supervisor ought to behave as leader of his 
group." (Stogdlll, 1974, p. IBS) Thus, through this Instrument an 
individual can assess his own leadership behavior, and as a result. It 
has been found to be tulte useful and acceptable as a training tool. 

Leadership Training Researcji 

Although leadership training programs are liflon, research on 
leadership tralnlnf programs generally SBems to be inadequate. This is 
often attributad to the Idea that participants "know" that they are 
gaining from the programs whether it can he tested or not. Corslni, 
Shaw, and Blake (19S1) surveyed role-play In'g methods, one of three 
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major methodb- of leadtrship training. Of 102 references listed 'in their 
blbliugraphy J very few made any attempt to evaluate the effects of 
role -playing * 

Traininf in techniques of leadership ip .the second major method 
of leadership traininf and good experimental research seems to be 
lacking In this area as well. Research on this method of leadership 
training always seems to shov significant positive results. Examples 
of this are Zeleny (1941), Maier (1953), Klubek and Bass (1954)^ and 
Cassel and Schafer (1951). 

The greatest mass of research on leadership training is 
concerned 'with the method of leadership training toown as sfnsitivity 
training (otherwise called human relations traininf, or t-group 
traininf). In this area, the Ohio State Personnel Research Board's 
instruments, the Leadership Behavior Description Questionnaiife (LBDQ) 
and the Leadership Opinion Questionnaire (LOQ) are the most widely used* 
Using the LBDq, Stroud (1959), Miles (1963), and Schwarz, Stillwell, 
and Scanlon (19S8) all arrived at incpnclusive results regarding the 
ability of sensitivity training to effect change in leadership behavior. 
However, usinf the LQQ, Garron (1964), Ayers (1964), and BigfSj 
Huneryager, and Delaney (1966) all foumd positive change in a*ttitudes 
through the use of sensitivity traininf* Carron foimd a "statistically 
si^ificant change from authoritarian to deMcratic attitudes in the 
experimental group, "vand that, -^his change persisted over a 17 --month 
follow-up period." (Carron, 1964, p, 419) Ayers (1964) found positive 
significant change in ConsideratiDn scares and .opposing significant . 
chanfe^in Structure scores, but concluded that these changes were not 
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relateci to self-scoring pf the instrument. Biggs, Huneryafsr, and ' 
Delaney found Cansidsration scores increased and Structure scores 
decreased significantly after two weeks of human relacions training for 
potential supewisors of Youth Opportunity Centers. On the other, hind, 
Stephenson (1958) and Asqulth and Hedlund (1967) found no significant 
changes in the attitudes measured by the LOQ as a result of sensitivity 
training. 

Summarising his review of leadership trainlnf research, 
Stogdill (1974) wrote: 

Results of research suggest that direct training in techniques of 
leadership result in improved effectiveness as a leader* A 
relatively large body of research on sensitivity training 
indicates that such training results in increased leader sympathy 
with the hiiman relations approach, greater awareness of self and 
others, and more receptivity to follower initiative and responsrW ' 
bility^^__ The few studies investigatinf the relationship of 
training to group performance suggest that follower satisfaction 
and group cohesiveness tend to increase, while productivity tends 
to decrease, in response to sensitivity training of the leader 
(Stogdill, 1974, pp, 412-413) " 

Leadership Instruments 

A number of leadership Instriiments were located through Buros^ 
mental measurement yearbooks. These included Cissel and Stancik^s 
Leadership Ability Evaluation (LAE) , Cassel Leidership Q^sort, Mowry's 
Leadership Evaluation and Development Scale (LEADS), and Fleishman's 
Leadership Opinion questionnaire.^ All but the LOQ received unfavorable 
reviews. Qibb, in his review of LEADS, went so far as to say, "Psycho^ 
logical research has never hsen able to identify or assess leadership 
ability, Mowry's scale Is almost certainly Just another forlorn chase 
in this elusive hunt.*' (Buros, 1972, p. 1S28) ' 
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In his evaluation of the Flalslmian test, however, Gibb was less 
vituparatlve. In laot, he praisad the LOq construct, '^he analysis of 
leader behavior, of what leaders actually do, has proved to be the most 
rewarding research approach to the understanding of leadership." (Buros, 
1972, p. 153D) He went on to say later In the review, "This is a 
convenient training aid which may be usefully emplayed In training 
evaluation." (Buros, 1972, p. 1531) The Dop;)olt and Kirchner reviews 
□f the Fleishman Instrument were also positive. They both concluded 
that, "It seems well suited for research activities." (Buros, 19B5, 
p. 1372) 

Another leadership instrument available is the Dinock Leadership 
Inventory whose theoretical construct is that those who score high in 
democracy rather' than authoritarianism are espected to do well in 
leadarship situations. Dimock provided 31 citations in the following 
areas to back up this construct. 

Studies have been carried out in children's groups, in class 
^ rooms, business and industry, in the armed forces, and in 
families. All of these studies support the conclusion that 
participative leadership is more likely to achieve the _ 
objectives desired In^ the different situations than dominant 
leadership. (Dimock, 1963, 3-4) 

Lassey also supported the Dimock construct In saying: '^he partic- 
ipative process work§ better than any altematlve process." (Lassey, 
1971, p. sili) On the ot^er hand, Anderson (1959) conducted a review 
of 49 experimental studies in which authoritarian leadership had been 
compared with, democratic leadership. The author concluded that, '^Ihe 
evidence available falls to demonstrate that' either authoritarian -or 
democratic leadership is consistently associated' with higher 



productivity j " and thatj '*rh8 authoritsrian-deniacratic construct 
provides an inadequate conceptualisation of leadership bahavior. 
(Anderson, 1959, p. 212) 
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CHAPTER III 
PROCEmHES 

In this chapter the proeedures used in the study of change in 
the attitudes CQnceminf leadership behavior of stodents participating 
in a basic level five-week course at the Natlgnal Outdoor Leadership 
'^Schcor are "preSi^ li^ divided' lnto-flve--parts ^ subjects 

program. Instrument collection of datij and treatment of data. 

Subjects 

The population^being studied consisted of all s'fcudents of '^^^ , 
National Outdoor Leadership School (nOLS) of IS years or older^ enrolled 
in a basic level f Ive-^eek NOLS course* The sample' population consisted 
of volimteers from si% such courses including 80 students* The subjects 
were students of the National Qutdoor Leadership School, in' Lander, 
Wyoming^ to the Summer of 1974; enrolled In the three types of basic 

NOLS courses! the Wilderness Espeditionj the Moimtaineerinf Eipeditionj 

S 

and the Biology Wilderness ^pedltion* These courses yere all fi'^e 
weeks in duration and took place in the Wind and Absaroka Ranges of ^he 
Rocky Mountains. Included as subjects were participants in two .of 
five scheduled Moimtaineerinf Eicpeditlons, three of the IS scheduled 
^Wilderness ^peditions, and one of the four schtduasd Biology 
Expeditions,' 

^ The selection of courses was partially determined by the -tiae 
framework in which the investigator had, to work* In order to sup^^vise 
pre**course and post-course administration of the instrument by the third 
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week of July^ the courses' selected were frpm thosi 'which .began during 
the first half of June, Hawever, as students are assigmed to courses on 
a "first come, first served-' basis^ and since ther-e is no reason to . 
believe that students chose any one starting tfate over any other^ it \gas 
assuiaed that students were distributed randomly among the courses. 

The SchooL Director^ General Manager^ and Assistant General 
Hanager completed the instrument to establish the NQLS Staff Model, 
•jhese individuals were used to^ deteraiM the Model for several reasons. 
The School ^s philosophy and program were estpbilshed- by the Director^ ^ 
i^ho is also the School »s founder. The General Manager and Assistant 
General Manager were used because of their overall responsibility for 
the NQLS program^ ^stiff and students^ and art instructors themselves. 
It yas deemed necessary to establish norms for the students as the 
existing norms did not seem to suit the special NOLS population because 
of the very specific objectives of the School. 

Program 

The goa^ of the National autdoor Leadership School (NOLS)j 
*^broadly stated^ is to encourr.'ge a reverence for our ^remairiing wild areai 
through training in all aspects of ecology and Qutdoorsmanship*" (NDLS^ 
1972^ p. 1) To achieve this goal the program of instruction Includes 
.classes in "leadership^ organisation, supplyj equipment, logistics, 
moimtiineering, rock climbing, glacier and snow techniques, rescue^ 
first aid, sur^v^p.^, aocident prevention, fishtag, rations^ cookings map 
reading, safsty, advanced eampinf techniquas, and practical consarvatlon 
and ecolagy." (NOLS, 1971, p. 1) At the level of entry into the NQLS 

/ ■ ' y 
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Program (the basic level courses being studied hy this nvestigation) , 
the level of : struGtiDn of all of these areas is that of heginners, for 
even those ^itudents who are slready soniswhat experienced may not have 
he3d Lheir experience in what NDLS calls -'optimum behavior patterns." 
As the course progresses, the level of instruction is expected to 
advance to the p-int yhere the end of the course is essentially a final 
examination * 



The final test of. all skills, leadership included^ comes -with 
the last fives days as small groups walk out of the wilderness 
on a final expedition or ^^education problem" faraging for edible 
plants, catching fish, and in other ways relying on =cheir own 
initiftive for sustenance,. (l^OLS, 1^72, p. 2) 



The time format for the five-week courses follows this general 
pattern^ Day 1, equipment issue- and initial classes at NQLS equipment 
headquarters, then transport to roadheadj day 2^day 30, hiking and 
instruction in wilderness mountain terrain; day 31-day 33, final 
expedition-^-hiKing .out of mountains to roadhead; day 34, pick-up at 
roadhead, transport to NOLS headquarters and equipment de-issue; day 35, 
final classes and departure. 

Instruction in leadership takes, the form of discussions and 
lectures on ^^optimum expedition behavior patterns" which emphasize 
consiaeration and sensitivity towards other members of the expedition, 
as well as actual experience in leading and having responsibility for a 
group of one^s fellow students in small hiking parties. Also, in some 
areas very experienced students help the instructors with Instruction of 

some classes, - . ' * 

It is hard to describe the program of the School merely by 
listing areas of instruction. To use the words of Jon Hamren, Director 
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of Field Dpftrotions at the Schaol^ ''Our school Dfrers a uniaue 
experiencB which one must go thraugh to fully understand," 

Instrimsnt 

The instrument used in this study i-ias the Leader ship Opinion 

(J^aestionnairi (LQO) developed by Fleishjnsn (1950). It measures 

ottl-tudes concerning leadership behaviar, and specifically measures injo 

diniensians of those attitudes: Consideration (C) and Structure (S). 

De= initions of these teros are; 

Consideration (c) . Reflects the extent to yhlch an ir.dividual is 
likely to ha^e job relationships vith his subordinates charac- 
terised by mutual trust, respect for their ideas^ consideration 
□f their feelings^ and a certain yarmth between himself and 
them, A high score is indicative of a climate of good rapport 
and two-yay communication. A low score indicates the individual 
Is likely to be more impersonal in his relations with group 
members. 

Structure (S). Reflects the e;^tent to yhich an individual is 
likely to define and structure his own role :,nd those of his 
subordinates toward goal attainment. A high score on this 
dimension characterises individuals who play a very active role 
In directing group activities through planning^ cammunicating 
information, scheduling^ criticising, trying out new ideas, and 
so forth. A low score characterises individuals who are likely 
yo be relatively inactive in giving direction in these ways. 
^ (Fleishman, 1969, p, l) , 

X^^ere aru 40 items on the questionnaire, and the answer foririat, dependini 

on item^ is one of these three*, (l) Always, Often, Occasionally, 

■ , A, i.evsri (2) Often, Fairly often, □ccasionally , Once in a while, 

ly seldaaj or (3) A great deal. Fairly often. To some degree. Once in 

B v;hilej Very seldom. Examples of two questions are- ^ 

( ) Often 

JO pe. junal favors for ( ) Fairly often 

persons under you ( )■ Occasionally 

( ) Once in i while 

( ) Very seldom 



f~l 

( ) A great deal 
Enphasi::e m^dting of ( ) Fairly much 

deadlines ( ) To some degree 

( ) Camparatively little 

( ) Not at all 

Ir ::emal consistency relisbili uy^ test^retest reliabilities ^ 

intercorre latlons betyeen the tx^o scales^ and validity were can^^idered 

by the author of the instrument. The summary of the results fgllows: 

These scales were shown to be reliable and independent in a wide 
variety of situations. Internal consistency as well as test-retest 
reliability was assessed. Validity was evaluated through corre- 
lations with independint leadership measures^ such as merit rating 
by supervisors^ peer ratings^ f orced-^choice performance reports by 
management^, and leaderlsss group situation tests. Relatively low 
validities were found far the particular criteria employed^ although 
a few statistically significant correlatigns were found. 

The questionnaire scores have been found to be sensitive for 
discriminating reliably between leadership attitudes in diff --^rsnt 
situations as well as for ei^aluating the effects of leadership 
training, (Stogdill and Coons, 1957, pp. 132-133) 

A second instrument, the National Outdoor Leadership School 

Student Personal Information Questionnaire (Appendix B) was used to 

obtain background material on the subjects. It was completed by the 

subject and mailed to the School with the tuition payment. From this 

instrument was gathered Inforr^atlon concerning the subject^s sex^ age# 

highest year of school CQmpleted^ and whether cr not the subject had 

had previous camp esperience. 

Collection of Data 

The instrument was administered twice to the subjects during 
their stay at N0L5 headquarters in Lander, Wyoming* It was administered 
on the first day of their course at a break in their equipment Issue, 
and also on' the day of their departure from the N0L5 headquarters at 
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the end of their five week cnurse. At both times the instrunient was 
adn^lrListered uq the entire class at the sane time bv the General 
Hanager or Assistant Genersl Manager of NOLS and ths investigatar . 
Every attempt was made to administer the pre-test and the past-test 
under similar anvironmontal conditions. Since the different classes 
had different starting and ending dates^ the instrument was administered 
the different courses on separate days. 

Prior to the administratian of xhe instrument to the subjects^ 
the Directorjp General Manager^ and Assistant General Hanager of the 
Na-tional Outdoor Leadership School campleted the instriiment. Immedi- 
ately afterwards^ the instrument was discussed, and the investigator 
asked their views concerning \^^.e relai;iQnship of the instrument to i.-^ 
NQLS program. 

Data on the subjects were obtained through the General Manager 
of HQLS from each subject^s National Qutdaor Leadership School Student 
Personal Information Questionnaire. 

Treatmentof Data 

The data obtained from the instrument scores of the School 
Director^ General Manager^ and Assistant General Hanager were combined 
to establish the NOLS Staff Model as a basis for comparison "with the 
subjects^ scores. While the School Staff scores were compared to a 
norms table for general supervisory personnel (Appendix A), the NOLS 
Staff Model was used as the norm for NOLS students. 

The pre-course score and pDSt-course score for each of the 
subjects were categorised into the appropriate group for each variable 
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and vers statistically analysed using a t^test for paired samples. 
Thusj each subject was included for analysis in: 

1, One of six: different courses 

2, One of three different types of sspeditions 

3, One of three different age groups 

4* One 01 four different educational levels 

5* One of txjo groups according to ses^ and 

One of two groups regarding previous camp experience 
In presentation^ the findings w^re in two major dlvisrions: course 
related variables^ the first ^o classif icatior.^ ; and suhject back- 
grQund related variables, the last four* 
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CrlAPTEH IV 



ANALYSIS OF DATA 

In this chapter the analysis of ^he data of the study of change 
in the attitudes concerning leadership bshavior of students partici- 
pating in a basic level five-yeek course at the National Outdoor Leader 
ship School is presented. It is divided into five parts- participant 
profile^, nOLS Staff Model, student attitudes, change in attitudes 
according to course and type of expedition, and changes in attitudes 
according to participant backf rounds . 

P articipant Profile 

The courses were generally very similar in their participant 
composition. The ages of the participants were primarily in the range 
of 16-22 years, and the majority of individuals, in almost every course 
was either in college or just out af high school* Those yho had had 
no previous camp experience composed one-third or less of the course^ 
and, for the most part, females were in a minority (Table I), 

One Wilderness and one Mountaineering course differed slightly 
from the aggregate profile^ neither of the courses had a subject in the 
oldest age group, and also there were ve few subjects who were in 
CLillege or college graduates. The Wilderness course also was the only 
course where the female subjects Qutnumbered the male. The Biology 
Wilderness course differed from the general profile in that it had only 
one subject still In high school, while a second Mountaineering course 
had only one female (see Ta.ble l) * 
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Table I 



SiibjGct Profile^ l^y Course 



teristic 



Homitaineerinf HDuntaineerinf lldimess Wildomess Wilderness 

" h ' ^ A B C Biology Total 



er of Participants 



13 



13 



■"3 



IE 



12 



14 80 



ie-13 

1342 
23-45 



10 
3 

0 



10 

0 

0 



43 
26 
11 



Education LGvel 



In Hi|ll :=Ci:OGi , S 

High School Graduate E 

Ir: Colloge Q 

College Graduati 1 



3 
2 
4 
4 



3 
3 
4 
2 



6 
4 
3 
3 



7 
3 
I 
1 



1 
4 
5 
4 



26 
22 
17 
15 



PreviQUs Camp 
Experience 

Yes 

IIo 



4 



ID 
3 



10 
2 



0 
4 



13 



GD 
20 



Male 
Feialc 



12 
1 



11 
2 



7 
5 



11 



5 
7 



7 
7 



53 
27 



%mber of persons with stated charactiristirs, 



IIGLS Staff Model 

Consideration (C) and Structure (S) represent the two dimensions 
□ f attitudes concernir,g leadership behavior which the Leadarship Opinion 
QuestiDnnairi (Laq) identifies (see definitions, p. 22), Whereas the 
LOq provided a Norms Table (see Appendis A)^ special ^^norms" were deemed 
to be more cippropriate for assessing the participant scores (see Chapter 
III). These special ^'norms" are based on the scores of the School staff 
and are ref erred to os the NnLS Staff Model. The NGLS Staff Model 
provided a '^norm*^ of 62.34 on the C score and 51*00 on the S score; 
these are the means of the scares of the three staff who participated 
in the development of the Model* 

The Consideration scores of the Director, General Manager^ and 
Assistant General Manager of the National Outdoor Leadership School were 
all quite similar, with three points difference from the highest to the 
lowest (Table II). These scares (61, 62, and 64) were all in th^t ^^high'^ 
category, representing a percentile rank of 87,5, 90, and 94, respec= 
tively, on the Norms Table for Genferal Supervisory PersonneT (see 
Appendis A) * 
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Tshle II 





NQLS Staf 


f Ho del: 


Consideratian 


(c) 






and 


, Structur 


e (S) Scores^ 






S'tBii Position 






r^c 1 c city 1 A e 


J U i C 


Psrc en'^ti 1 s 












Rank 


DirectQr 




B2.QQ 


90 


49.00 


40 


General Manager 




61*00 


87. S 


57,00 


80 


Assistant General 


Manager 


64.00 


94 


47,00 


31 


Mean: NDLS Staff 


Model 


62,34 


90 


51,00 


55 


Instructor 




53.50 


92 


47,00 


31 


InstructDr 




SB. 00 


64 


43,00 


17.5 


Instructor 




58.00 


75 


48.00 


2a 


rnstructpr 




64,00 


94 


4B,00 


28 



"Cansideration and Structurt defined 22^ 



°See Norms Table, Appendis A, 

Scares in the dimension Structure varied among the three 
adininistrators with two soorinf close together (47 and 49), but the 
third 10 points higher (57) (see Table II), Using the Norms Table for 
General Supervisory Personnel this placed the two loiter scores in the 
"average" category and the highest score in the 'Taigh'' category, at the 
31st J, 40th^ and 80th percentiles (ste Appendii: a)* to intervlevs after 
discussing the instrument^ both the General Minager and Assistant 
General Minager agreed that where the NQLS program should have the 
most impact wQuld be on raising the Consideration score. The School 
Director expressed the thought that the very highly structured leader 
would not be effective; he illustrated by saying, "Out in the field, 
you can never say never^ and you can^t alwiys say always J' 
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□thar individual instructors were else tostsd; however, as this 
testing %^as not canducted in a random fashion (systematic sampling), the 
scares far these instructors (although they generally supported the 
scores of the School Director^ General Managsr, and Assistant General 
Manager) vj^^re not included in the IIwLS Staff Modal (see Table II) . 
They are prasented for general infarmation only. 

Studeiit Attitudes 

Student attitudes, as indicated by mean scares at uhe end of the 
courses, and using the N0L5 S^aff Model as the nori., were generally 
lower than the norm for both Consideration and Struct^are (see Table III), 
The studint mean C score vas 5.43 paints beloiJ and the mean S score 6.44 
points below the NOLS Staff Model norm. 

Since the age range and educational level approximated that of 
college students^ when the past-course NOLS participant scores were 
Gompared to University stodents on the Noras Table (see Appendix A), it 
was found that the NDLS participant mean C score was at the 75th 
percentile and the mean S score at the 3Sth percentile. 

Table III 
Student Post-Course Attitudes 



Group 



C Score® 5 Scare^ 



NOLS Staff Model B2,34 51.00 



All Subjects 



56.91 46. SS 



Mountaineering 56 .77 45.65 



Biology 



55,21 48.29 



Wildirness 57.25. 4B.S5 



Consideration and Struc^re defined p. 22, 
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Changes in Attitudes According to Course and Type of Expgdition 

No statistically significant change in attitudes cQnceming 
leadership behavior was found for any of ths specific courses or the 
group as a whole* Havever^ when the specific coursF:^ were aggragated ty 
type of expeditions a statistically significant change was found for 
participants in the Wilderness Expedition CQurses on the Consideration 
score. There were no significant changes relating to the Structure 
score (Table IV) ^ 

The. mean Consideration score for all three Wilderness 
Espeditions went down from pre-course administration of the instrument 
to post-course. Viewed as a total group this decrease wa*^ significant 
at the .OSaevel, Although the mecn Structure score for each of the 
three Wilderness Expeditions showed an aritlimetical increase^ it was 
not enough to be statistically significant. 

Whereas the mean Consideration scares for the Wilderness 
acpeditions decreased^ scores for both of the Mountaineering Expeditions 
increased arithmetically; however^ not enough to be significant either 
individually or grouped. The mean Strucbare scores for one Mountain- 
eering Expedition increased^ while the other decreased. 

The Biology Wilderness Expedition showed negative (decrease) 
change in both mean Consideration score and mean Structure score from 
pre-course to post-course adjalnlstratlon of the instrument, Agiln^ 
this arithmetical change was not statistically significant. 
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Table IV 



Changes in Attitudes Accarding to 
Course and Type of Expeditlan 



Type of 
Expeditian 



Total Group 



Number 
Variable of Cases 



Pre 

Post C 



80 



He an 



53,16 
55.91 



Standa rd 

Deviation t^Value^ 



S,4 
B.3 



1,94 



Mountaineerinf 



Pre 5° 
Post S 

Pre C 
Post C 

Pre S 
Post S 



80 



26 



26 



4G.5B 

55. 9S 
56,77 

45.27 
45, BS 



5,6 
6,9 

5,9 
7.1^ 

5.1 
7,8 



-0,72 



= 0,30 



jQurse 



Pre C 
Post 0 



13 



57,31 
58,54 



6,2 
4,7 



-0,93 



Pre S 
Post S 



13 



4S,33 
46,92 



5,7 
6,6 



-1,33 



Course B 



Pre C 
Post C 



13 



54,62 
55,00 



5,4 

8.7 . 



-D.21 



Biplogy 



Pre S 
Post S 

Pre C 
Post C 



13 



14 



45.15 
44.38 

53,79 
55.21 



4.8 
8,9 

=6.9 
7.1 



0,34 



1.90 



Pre 5 
Post S 



14 



48.43 
48.29 



G,5 
6,4 



0.11 



Uildtmess 



Pre C 
Post C 



40 



59.38 
57.25 



.8 



2 ,32 



Pre S 
Post S 



40 



45.30 
46,55 



5,5 
6.S 



-1.24 



•s 1 
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Table IV (continued) 



Type of Number Standard 

Expedition Variable of Cases Heart Deviation t-Value^ 



Wilderness 



r^f^ T T Vs £^ Q 

uuur 


A 




12 


5B , 


, 83 


5 . 


7 


1 .15 






Post C 




57, 


,17 


S. 


1 








Pre 5^ 


12 


42 , 


,83 


5, 


,5 


-0,5B 






Post S 




43, 


,75 


4. 


5 




Course 


B - 


Pre C 


16 


60, 


.56 


5, 


iO 


1.88 






Post C 




58, 


,00 


5, 


,S 








Pre 5 


16 


47 


.00 


5 


.4 


-0.36 






Post S 




47. 


,B8 


7 


.5 




Course 


c 


Pre C 


12 


58 


.03 


7. 


,8 


D.9S 






Post C 




SS 


,33 


B 


.1 








Pre S 


12 


45 


.50 


5 


2 


-1.44 






Post 5 




47 


.83 


6 


5 





^Positive t-values identify nfegative change whereas negative 
t-valu.es identify positive chanfe. 

'^Consideration and Structure defined p, 22, 

*Sifnif leant at the >05 level. 
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Changes in Attitudes According to participant Backgrounds 

Two incidsnts of statistically significant change were found in 
the participant attitudes concerning leadership behavior according to 
the several variables of the individuals^ backgi^ounds . These vere both 
found in the Consideration dimension of those attitudes..^ and were in the 
variable of education level and prgvious camp esperience (Tables V and 

VI). ' , ^ 

For those subjaots who had completed college, the negative change 
in mean Consideration score from pre-course ^dminlstratian of the 
instrument to post-course was foimd to be significant at the .01 level* 
For the scores at the other education levels, both Consideration and 
Structure^ no specific pattern could be identified for .the change in 
mean score, - ' 

There was a statistically significant negative change in the 
Consideration score from pre-course to post-course likewise for those 
subjects who had had previous camp experiences. No other differences in 
mean Consideration scores or mean Structure scores according to previous 
camp experience were significant (see Table VI), 

There wers no st;i distically significant cKanges in the mean 
Cgnsideration scares or mean Stmcture scores according, to the age or 
sex of the subjects* A ^pattern was identifiable though, betoeen age 
and change in -..^an C&nsidieration score. For each age group there was a 
negative arithmGtipal change^ but those who were the youngest decreased 
the leasts while thr.se who were the oldest decreased the mast (see 
Tables VII and VIIl), 
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Table V 

Chinfes in Attitudes According 
to Educatipn Level 



Level 


variable 


Number 
of CaseS' 


Mean 


Standard 


■fc-ValueS 


In High SGhool 


Pre Ch 


26 


56.54 


6.3 


-0*22 








56 ,81 


5.0 






Pre S° 


26 


44,69 


S.4 


-0,90 




rQ S u 3 






6.3 




High School Graduate 


Pre C 


22 


60.36 


6.2 


1.45 


Post C 




59.09 


5.1 






Pre 


22 


44.32 


: 5.6 


-1.27 




Post 5 




4S.55 


5.5 




In College 


Pre C 


17 


57.35 


6.9 


0,59 


Post C 




56.41 


8.6 






Pre S 


17 


47.76 


5.9 


-1,06 




Post S 




49.47 


7.4 




College Graduate 


Pre C 


k15 


SB. 67 


5.9 


3.00** 


Post C 




54.47 


7.4 






Pre S 


15 


47.87 


5.0 


0.72 




Post 




46.33 


8.8 





Bpositive t-values identify negative change whereas negative 
t-values identify positive chang®. 



hQQj^si^epation and Struc-tarG defined 22. 
**Sipiif leant at the ,01 level* 
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Table VI 



Ct>anges in Attitudes According to 
Previous Camp E^perisnce 



Past Number Standard 

Experience Variable of Cases Mean Deviation t-Values^ 



Yes Pre C^ 60 57.93 6,6 2,01* 

Post 56.43 6,5 

Ere 60 46.32 5.9 -1.15 

Post S ; 47.18 ^ 6,0 



Nq Pre C 20 58,85. 6.0 0,38 

^ Post C 58.35 ^S,D 

Pre S 20 44.40 4,5 -0,19 

Post S ^ 44.70 6.7 



apositive t-values identify negative change whereas negative 
t-values Identify positive change. 

^Consideration and Structure defined p, 22. 

*Signlf leant at the ,05 level. 
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Title VII 

Changes in Attitudes According to 
Age Group 



Number Standard 
Group Variable of Cases Mean Deviation t-Value^ 



16-18 Pre 43 58,26 6/5 0,61 

Post C 57.74 5*1 



Pre 43 ■ 44,72 5.6 -1.10 

post S " 45.53 6.1 



19-22 Pre C 26 58.12 B.7 1.24 

Post C 5S.58 . 8.1 

Pre S 26 ■ 47. QO 5,6 2.10 

Post S 48.48 7.4 



23-45 Pre C 11 57.91 5.6 2.10 

Post C 54.45 5.6 

Pre S XI 47.45 5.6 0.73 

Post S 45.82 8.2 



^Positive t-values identify nefitive change vhereas negative 
t-values identify positive chanfe, 

- ^Cansideration and Structure defined p, 22. 
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Table Vlil 



Chang 



nges in AWltudes According t 



Sex 




Sex Variabiles 



of Cases 



Hales 



Fenales 



Pre C" 
Post C 

pre 

Post 5 



Pre C 
Post C 

pre S 
Post S 



53 



27 



27 



Mean 



53.42 
57.77 

45.34 
43.32 



57.67 
55.22 

46 .81 
47.03 



Standard, 
Deviation 



fi.2 
5.5 

5.7 
6.9 



S.8 
5.8 

5.5 
7.1 



t-Value*= 



0.90 



-1.28 



.89 



-0.16 




t-values 



.Posi.i.e t^veluss id«.tlfy n«fat.^ 
identify positive change. 



e change whereas negatiVB 



^consideration an 



nd Stnicture defined p, 
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CmPTER V 

SUimARY MD CQNCLUSIONS 

In this chapter the summary and conQluslans of this study .of 
change in the attitodes concerning leadership behavior of students 
partiaipatir.g in a basic level five-veek course at the National Outdoor 
Leadership School are presented* The chapter is divided into five parts 
summary of proceduresj suraary of ffjidlngs, conclusions^ discussion and 
implications J and recommendations for further study. 

Summary ofProcedures 

The subjects ^ere' 80 students who pirticipated in basic level 
five-%^eek courses at the National Outdoor Leadership School (NOLS) 
during the Summer ,of 1974, They were in sii separate courses and 
included all of the three different ty^es of basic level NOLS expe- 
ditions. Three courses were Wildemess ^pedltions^ too were 
Mountaineerinf ^peditionsj and one was a Biology Wilderness Expedition* 

The instrument used to determine the change in the attitudes of 
the subjects concerning leadership behavior was the Leadership Qptoion 
^estionnaire, (LQQ) developed by Fleishman* It was atoinistered to the 
subjects on the first day of their course gt the equipment headquarters 
of NOLS at a break in their equipment issue. It was again atoinistered 
five weeks later on the last day of the course prior to the subjects* 
departure from the School. 
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To establish a baseline criterion with which cQmparisons could 
be made with the subjects^ scares, the instrument wis completed by the 
Director j General Manager j and Assistant General Manager of the Schaol. 
Their scores established the NOLS Staff Model. 

The subjects were classified by course^ type of expeditionj age 
froup^ education levels whether or not they had had previcus camp 
experience and by their se%* The data were analysed according to these 
characteristics by applying a t-test for paired samples^ using pre-course 
and post-CQurse scores* 

Summary of Findtogs ^ 

The NQLS Staff Model was established. It provided the criteria 
or norm that NQLS students be high in Consideration (c) and average in 
Structure (S) . 

The hypothesis that positive change in the students* attitudes^^ 
concernihg leadership behavior would result from participation in a 
basic level five»week course at the Nationil Qutdoo'^ Leadership School 
was not supported in full by the findings. While the general 
arithmetical direction for Consideration scores was down slightlyj and 
the general direction for Structure scores was up slightly^ there were 
no variables evidencing statistically significant change in the mean 
Structure score of the participants! and, a statistically sigTLificant 
change in Considerstion score was found for only a few variables; 
specif ically^ education levels type of expedition^ and previous camp 
experience p In terms of education level, there was a decrease 
Consideration scores among those who had graduated from college which 
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was significant at the .01 level. For variablBS in the type of expe- 
dition and pravious camp experience classif icatidns, a decrease m 
Consideration score was found to bo ■significant at the .05 level. 
Specifically, there was significant daoraase in scores related to 
participation iji a Wildemess Expedition, and ther| was likawise 
significant decrease in scores related to havinf had previous camp 
ezperience. , 

Con clu signs 

Based upon, the findings and within the limitations of this 
study, there appears to he little significant change in the attitudes 
concerning leadership behavior of participants offected by participation, 
in a basic level five-week course at the National Outdoor Leadership 
School. Significant change, when found. Is in a negative direction to 
what was hypothesized. . ^ 

Discussion and Implications 

The movement of Consideration scores in the direction opposite 
from what was hypothesized could possibly be related to the t.imliig of 
the post-course testtog. For four weeks the subjects had •been away 
from civilization m a group of 20 or fewer people. This was followed 
by the final expedition, a four day, 25-35^ mile departurB from the 
wildemess with sustenance coming only from foraging. The post-course 
administration of the Instrument was conducted on the followUtf day, 
when the subjects had Just rBtumed to civilization and were for the 
first time in five weeks able to satiate their desires for civilized 
amenities. Also, for the first time in five weeks,' they were able to 
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associate yith and enjoy the CQmpany of people other than their CQurse 
ca=participants,/ Their feelings at this time could very well have been 
more self -centered than usual and could have "brought about the lower 
Consideration scores of the post-course nesting. 

If the findings of this study do Indeed represent the actual 
situation^ that there is little change in the leadership attitudes of 
participants of basic level NOLS courses^ this might be espliined by 
looking at the focus of the program. As the basic levca NOLS courses 
are very skill oriented^ little opportunity for actual practice of 
leadership appears to e%lst^ and as a result^ there is little oppor- 
tunity for change of leadership attitudes. This study was not designed 
to look at the advanced/NQLS courses--the Instructors' Courses. These 
courses^ for the most paomlsing graduates of basic NOLS courses^ 
emphasize teaching technWues ayid leadership- davelopment more^ and also 
provide mpre time and opportanlty for leadership experiences in the 
field* The overall objective of NOLS is to produce a traijied leader- 
ship> skilled in wilderness preservation tBehniqueSj and capable of 
teaching those skills to others. It is a perfectly valid trade-off for 
NOLS to stress skill development In the basic courses and leadership 
development in the advanced courses^ but the School must be aware that 
it is making that tride-off . That is why evaluation sach as was made in 
this study is necessiry. 

Those people who should be most ezperienced^ college graduates 
and those who had had previous camp experience^ are precisely the 
groups whi-h showed significant decrease in their Consideration score. 
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This might be a result of the basic level of the program and the youth- 
fulness of many of the participants. Those who are already skilled may 
have taken the basic level courses only because there was no other entry 
level progranij and become bored by staying at the level of the less 
experienced^ yo^fer participants. This in turn would have affected 
their Consideration attitudes, Or^ while not ac^ally -'boredj'* they may 
have become disenchanted with the program biicause they were not able to 
further their own skill or personal development to their own 
expectations, 

Sri light of thiSj some sort of stratification for participation 
in NOLS basic Gourses seems to be called forj and NDLS has bsfun this 
stratification t In 1974^ a IS year old could participate in any basic 
level NDLS course^ but for 1S75 that is true only for the Wilderness 
Expedition, For the Biology Expedition there is the added stipulation 
that the student must have completed his jtmior year in high school^ 
and to participate in a Mountaineering Expedition the student must be 
18 years old* This appears to be the right direction for the School to. 
movej however j there would still appear that there would be a need which 
might be filled by offering a "teacher practicum'- Wilderness Expedition 
and gearing it toward the college graduate group, NOLS is likewise 
fillmg this void in Its former programs by offering three week outdoor 
education courses for those over 20 years of age iji its 1975 schedule. 

Recgmmendations for Further Study 

If this study could have looked more at the actual behavior of 
the NOLS student and depended less on attitude^ it might have given a 
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better look at the MDLS impact on leadership. Probably an even better 
look could be had by a iDngitudlnal study which looked at NOLS f raduates 
to see yhat impact^ what leadership they yere providing towards the idea 
of wilderness after they leave the School, 

This study could have had an additional variable, and Sjiclusion 
of such variable in future studies is recQmaended* Out of almost every 
basic course there are a c e of students .who are invited back to 
participate in a NOLS Instructors' Course, It would be interesting to 
identify such subjects so recomaended to see if they represented a 

particular pattern of attitude change or background, 

■ ■ 

Another investigation would be to evaluate the 1975 or subsequent 
programs using a format similar to this study to' see if the age and 
schooling stratification makes .a difference. Likewise, it is important 
to see if there \actually is change in the attitudes concerning leader- 
ship behavior of those s^bidents on NQLS^ Instructors* Courses, 

There are many other aspects of the NOLS program aside from 
leadership^ development which could be evaluated. One of these is skill 
development of students, and another the leadership style of the 
instructor and how it affects student growth. 

Perhaps one of the most valid studies which could be done goes 
back to the reason for NOLS e^istence--whit is the impact of the 
National Outdoor Leadership School on its resource bassj the wilderness. 
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Noms Table® 



Verbal 
DesGription 


Percentile 


General 
Supervisory 
Personnel 

Qb sb 


Univeriaity 
Students 
N=557 

c s 


Ve ry 
High 


99 
98 
97 


72 

S9 
68 


SB 
6S 
64 


S8 
65 
B4 


63 
61 
BQ 


High 


95 
90 
85 
80 
75 


□ 5 
62 
60 
59 
58 


63 
SO 

□ 

57 

55 


B3 
61 

D J 

58 
57 


58 
57 

54 

53 


Average 


69 
GU 

40 
31 


57 

55 
53 
51 
^50 


54 
52 
50 
49 
47 


56 
54 
S3 
51 
49 


52 
50 
49 
47 
45 


Low 


25 
20 
15 
ID 
5 


48 
47 

44 
42 


45 
44 
42 
41 

38 


4B 
47 
46 
45 
43 


44 
43 
41 

39 


Very 


3 
Z 

1 


41 
40 

38 


36 
34 
31 


40 

39 
28 


34 

33 

29 



a(Fleishman, 19S3, p. 14), Other tables warB pravlded far: 
First-Line Administrative Clerks, Foremen, Executives, Middle Managers, 
Bank Manaffers, Store and Assistant Store Managers, Educational 
Supervisors, Supervisory and Head Nurses. 

^Consideration and Structure defined p. 22, 
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NA^rTOMAL QUTmaR LEADERSHIP SCKOaL Course Name 

STUDMT PERSONAL INFOR^IATION WESI lOlT^knE Courss Date 



Givp vQur name iDelow as yau want it on your diploma. Give it as 
instructed, ^^ast. First, Middle/^ We will see that it i^ First, 
Hidlle^ Lost" on the diploma. Please print , ;:la^tly, or 
RErURN THIS FQRPl TO US DmEDIATELY, 



Name 



Last 

Telephone Number 



First 



Height 



Weight 



Age 



m 1 e 

Middle (or initial) 



Married 



Children 



Female 
Single 



Birth Date 



Month 



Day 



Yesr 



Permanent address 
Name of mother 



Address of mother 
Name of father 



Address of father 



Names and ages of sist^^rs and brothers 
School last attended 



Name and address of school you 
plan to attend ne%t fall _____ 



Highest year of school you have completed 



If in college, or college graduate, give major 
Minorj or minors — 



Sports participation in 
high school and college 

If not in school, 
give employment status 



Previous camp experience 

(names of camps and states where located)^ 



(Spacing reducsd to fit page.) 
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SUBJECT mFOHMATIQN FRDM NOLS 
STiraMT PERKNAL BIFDRMATIQN 
qUESriDNNAIHE 
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Table X 

Subject Infarmation from NOLS 
Student Perspnal Information 
Questlannaire 



Identif Ication Type of Education Previous Camp 



Num'ber 


Course 


Espaditlon^ 


"h 


Level - 


Experience 


Sex 


01 


1 


2 


15 


1 


1 


I'l 


22 


1 




17 


1 


1 


M ' 


□3 ' 


1 


2 


17 


1 


1 


M 


04 


1 


2 


16 


1 


1 


M 


05 


1 


2 


22 


2 


1 


F 


06 


1 


2 


22 


4 


1 


M 


07 


1 


2 


19 


2 


2 


M 


08 


1 


2 


17 


1 


1 


M 


09 


1 


2 


17 


2 


2 


M 


ID 


1 


2 


17 


2 


2 


M 


11 


1 


2 


18 


2 


1 




12 


1 


2 


17 


1 


1 


M 


13 


1 


2 


la 


2 


2 


M 


-14 


2 


1 


41 


4 


2 


M 


13 


2 


1 


17 


2 


1 


M 


IB 


2 


1 


IS 


1 


1 


F 


17 


2 


1 


IB 


1 


1 


M 


IB 


2 


1 


IB 


1 


1 


fj{ 
rl 


19 


2 


1 


IB 


2 


1 


rl 


2D 


2 


1 


22 


3 


X 


r 


2l' 


2 


1 


20 


2 


1 


IT 


22 


2 


1 


19 


3 


1 


r 


23 


2 


1 


21 


3 


1 


J? 


24 


2 


1 


■ 38 


4 


-i 
1 


M 


25 


2 


1 


19 


3 




n 


26 


3 


2 


IB 


1 


1 




27 


G 


2 


j.y 


o 


T 
J. 


M 


28 


3 


2 


24 


4 


1 


F 


29 


3 


2 


22 


3 


1 


M 


3D 


3 


2 


20 


3 


1 


M 


31 


3 


2 


23 


4 


1 


H 


32 


3 


2 


la 


3 


1 


M 


33 


3 


' 2 


IS 


1 


2 


M 


34 


3 


2 


, IE 


1 


1 


M 


35 


3 


2 


IS 


2 


2 


M 


36 


, 3 


2 


22 


,4 


2 




37 


3 


2 


23 


4 


1 




38 


3 


2 


19 


3 


1 


M 


39 


4 


1 


19 


2 


1 


M 


40 


4 


1 


20 


3 


1 


M 


41 


4 


1 


24 


4 


1 . 


F 


42 


4 


1 


19 


3 


2 


F 



63 
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Table X (continued) 



Identification Type of Education Previous Camo 

Number Course Ejrpeditlona ^g^b Leveic Expsrience^ Sex 



43 


4 


1 


44 


4 


1 


45 


4 


1 


4B 


4 


1 


47 


4 


1 


48 


4 


1 


49 


4 


1 


50 


4 


1 


51 


4 


1 


52 


4 


1 


53 


'4 


1 


54 


4 


1 


55 


5 


1 


56 


5 


1 


57 


5 


1 


58 


5 


1 


59 


5 


1 


60 


5 


1 


61 


5 


1 


62 


5 


1 


63 


5 


1 


64 


5 


1 


65 ' 


5 


1 


66 


5 


1 


67 


6 


3 


68 


6 


3 


69 


6 


3 


70 


6 


3 


71 


B 


3 


72 


6 


3 


73 


6 


3 


74 


6 


3 


75 




3 


76 


6 


3 


77 


6 


3 


78 


S 


3 


79 


6 


3 


80 


B 


3 



19 


3 


1 


M 


18 ■ 


2 


i 


F 


2.4 


4 


2 


M 


IS 


1 


2 


M 


25 


4 


1 


F 


19 


2 


2 


M 


IS 


1 


1 


M 


17 


1 


1 


M 


17 


1 


1 


M 


IS 


1 


2 


M 


17 


1 


1 , 


F 


17 


2 


2 


M 


18 


2 


1 


fji 
M 


22 


4 


1 


t? 


16 


1 


1 


r 


17 


2 


1 


?1 


IS 


1 


1 


Vi 


16 


1 


2 


r 


17 


1 


1 


V ' 
r 


16 


1 


1 


=p 
r 


19 


3 




11 


17 


1 


2 


IVT 

n 


17 


1 


2 


K 


18 


2 


J. 


r 


16 


1 


1 


M 


19 


3 


1 


F 


27 


4 


1 


M 


18 


2 


1 


M 


20 


•6 


2 


F 


20 


3 


1 


P 


20 


2 


1 


M 


17 


3 


1 


P 


18 


2 


1 


P 


23 


4 


1 


■ M 


17 


2 


. 1 


F 


20 


3 


1 


M 


21 


4 


1 


P 


23 


4 


1 


M 



QType nf Expeditions l^iXderness, 2^Mauntsii\ueri jf , 3-Biology, 
tAge ii^ years, 

^Education level: l^to high school, 2^Hifh schaol frad, 

Collegej 4^College frad, 
dprevlous Camp Espiriineei 1-Yes^ 2-No , 
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APPMDEC D 



PRE-COURSE MD POST -COURSE 
CQNSIDERATIQN'MD 
STRUCTURE SCQRES 



Table XI 



Pre-^Course and Post^Course Consideration 
and Structure Scores^ 



01 




CI 


02 


DO 


59 


03 




ss 


04 






05 






Ob 


R7 


68 


07 


RT 


61 


08 


R7 


p u 


09 


R^ 


RD 

u w 


10 




□ J 
DU 


11 


c n 
bu 


12 


45 


3.L 


13 


□ / 


D u 


14 


5y 


Dl 


15 


55 


DO 


IS 


53 


DO 


17 


59 


bH= 


18 


5/ 


AC 


19 


65 


□ 1 


20 


4S 


JO 


21 


bu 


Rn 


22 


CI 




23 


52 ■ 


48 


24 


64 


61 


25 


73 


68 


2B 


60 


59 


27 


52 


54 


28 


59 


52 


23 


4S 


31 


30 


55 


59 


31 


52 


53 


32 


62 


SI 


33 


55 


55 


34 


40 


58 


35 


53 


54 


36 


SB 


52 


37 


47 


51 


38 


52 


SB 


39 


56 


SB 


40 


57 


55 



66 



Tj ^- Vfm Pnst Pre Post 

Identi; icauian cvm r.i^i ^ ^ 

Numbei' C C ^ 



53 50 

35 33 

53 59 

47 47 

45 47 

49 51 

44 53 

44 42 

52 46 
38 42 

40 41 

48 53 

41 46 

42 36 
38 38 

44 41 
42 45 
37 45 

45 51 

53 47 
44 47 
32 44 
44 40 

49 49 
44 42 
37 38 
41 45 
47 47 
52 54 
47 52 

47 35 
44 41 
49 47 
43 46 
36 39 
40 31 

48 56 
47 41 
52 46 
4B 53 



9^- \ 



ERIC 
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Table XI (Continued) 



Identification Pre Post Tre ^ Post 

Number C _ C ^ 5 5 



41 


60 


54 


48 


41 


42 


65 


52 


47 


62 


43 


64 


54 


51 


48 


44 


65 


61 


45 


44 


45 


61 


52 


45 


41 


46 


59 


59 


41 


45 


47 


63 


49 


58 


58 


48 


68 


68 


38 


46 


49 


61 


54 


54 


41 


5D 


51 


57 


40 


41 


51 


58 


59 


44 


56 


52 


51 


51 


44 


42 


S3 


65 


63 


53 


59 


54 


65 


64 


46 


39 


55 


62 


62 


48 


54 


56 


52 


44 


45 


57 


57 


6" 


SB 


39 


44 


58 


62 


55 


40 


41 


59 


59 


SO 


54 


48 


GO 


54 


51 


41 


43 


61 


62 


63 


44 


■ 37 


S2 


39 


54 


42 


52 


63 


58 


63 


49 


53 


64 


58 


55 


47 


46 


B5 


58 


SO 


42 


43 


6S 


59 


63 


55 


56 


67 


66' 


64 


45 


43 


68 


53 


. 53 


44 


46 


sg 


61 


53 


56 


53 


7Q 


ES 


62 


54 


55 


71 


55 • 


49 


■ 52 


51 


72 


49 


59 


52 


46 


73 


63 


S7 


42 


38 


74 


59 


60 


4B 


SO 


75 


69 


64 


39 


42 


76 


50 


45 


40 


53 


77 


49 


44 


51 


46 


78 


56 . 


S5 


GO 


61 


79 


66 


54 


53 


52 


80 


61 


63 


42 


40 



SDef initions^ p. 22 
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ERIC 



